and migration must have taken place after Christ, because there is no
written evidence or any 'certain monument, or even probable tradition'
about stsl! earlier periods, Jones supposes that the history of Moses in
Hebrew is ''more than human in its origin, and consequently true in
every substantial part of it, though possibly expressed in figurative
language " i0 and concludes that "the whole race of man proceeded
from Iran as from a centre, whence they migrated at first in three great
colonies; and that those three branches grew from a common stock,
which had been miraculosly preserved in a general convulsion and
inundation of this globe".31

The tenth anniversary discourse, delivered on 28 February 1793,
is concerned with Asiatic history, civil and natural. Jones reiterates the
authenticity of Mosaic history as a source of 'revelation' of the primitive
world, and proceeds to present 'a few particular observations' on the
history of India, 'which we naturally consider as the centre of our
enquiries'. The very first sentence is a key beginning in metaphorical
terms: "Our knowledge of civil Asiatick history (I always except that of
the Hebrews) exhibits a short evening twilight in a venerable
introduction to the first book of Moses, followed by a gloomy night, in
which different watches are faintly discernible, and at length we see a
dawn succeeded by a sunrise more or less early accordingto the diversity
of regions/' 32He deplores the fact that almost no Hindu nation had left
any regular history, but feels that the numerous Puranas and itihasas, or
poems mythological and heroic, written in the Sanskrit language help
us to 'recover some disfiigured, but valuable, pictures of ancient
manners and governments; while the popular tales of the Hindus, prose
and in verse, contain fragments of history'. With the help of these
various sources of evidence, Jones tries to reconstruct the chronology of
the Hindus. The first deluge described in the Puranas-which of course
was the same as the Mosaic deluge according to Jones - and the
Mohammedan conquests were the two extreme points between which
the evolution of genuine Hindu government must have taken place.
This again proves the field of detailed investigation in two of his
dissertations. After some apt remarks on the uses of history, Jones
passes on to geography and chronology, which however he leaves to
two of his colleagues in the Society-Lieutenant Wilford and Mr. Davis-
-to be dealt with more exhaustively.

30 Ibid, p. 197
51 Ibid, p. 244
32 Ibid, p.250
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